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380 Reviews of Books 

A History of Tennessee from 16 6 j to 1 poo for Use in Schools. By 
G. R. McGee, Principal of College Street School, Jackson, Ten- 
nessee. (New York : The American Book Company. Pp. 
xxxix, 238.) 

History of Tennessee, its People and its Institutions. By William 
Robertson Garrett, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of American His- 
tory in Peabody Normal College, and Albert Virgil Good- 
pasture, A.M., formerly Clerk of the Supreme Court of Ten- 
nessee. (Nashville : Brandon Printing Company. Pp. 3 50.) 

The first permanent settlement in the present state of Tennessee was 
made in the valley of the Watauga, a branch of the Holston River, in 
1769, and ten years later the Cumberland settlements on the present site 
of Nashville were started. In 1790 the territory west of the ridge of the 
Smoky Mountains was deeded by North Carolina to the national govern- 
ment and was organized as the "Territory South of the River Ohio." 
The first territorial legislature under the terms of the cession (the North- 
west Ordinance without the anti-slavery section) sat in 1794, and two 
years later the people organized themselves into the state of Tennessee 
and demanded admission into the union of states as a right under the 
compact of cession. 

The constitution of 1796 contained several peculiarities characteristic 
of the period and of local conditions. All power of administration, legis- 
lation and legal procedure was placed in the hands or under the control 
of the governor and legislature, and they were held accountable to the 
people by biennial popular elections for the management of their trusts. 
The general, and most local, officers, including the judges, were their 
appointees. Land, polls and stud horses were the only objects taxed by 
the constitution : no 100-acre parcel to be taxed more than any other, 
and no town lot or free poll more than 100 acres ; slave polls at twice 
the rate of free polls. As time went on the democratizing movement 
affected Tennessee. Land also differentiated more in value, the land 
speculators lost in influence, and personal property increased in relative 
importance. The constitution of 1834 made most of the officials, local 
and general, elective, and readjusted the basis of taxation in harmony 
with the economic conditions. In 1853 an amendment made even the 
Supreme Court judges subject to popular election for terms of eight 
years, and the constitution of 1870 made "all " property taxable at its 
value. 

After 1825, at latest, state politics were dominated by national. 
But internal improvements and state charitable institutions were fostered. 
Especially in respect of the latter the state was very progressive. 

The state refused to secede, in January, 186 1, and only withdrew 
after Lincoln's ca 1 for troops. It was one of the great battle-grounds of 
the Civil War. It was also the first in which military government was 
set up (1862), and it was therefore excepted from the Emancipation 
Proclamation. It abolished slavery in 1865, and in 1866 its senators 
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and representatives were allowed to resume their seats in Congress. 
Thus Tennessee was the first of the seceding states to be recognized by 
all three departments of the national government and escaped congres- 
sional reconstruction and carpet-bag rule. But the animosities of its citi- 
zens were bitter enough. In 1870, by the connivance of Governor Senter, 
who sought re-election, a majority of the male citizens of full age voted, 
and thus the democrats were returned to power. 

Both of the books named above have been published for use in the 
schools of Tennessee. McGee' s book is addressed " To the Girls and 
Boys of Tennessee " and, allowing for its limited scope and purpose, is 
almost above criticism. In many difficult passages, in the one treating 
of Governor Senter' s re-election among others, the author displays his- 
torical abilities worthier of a larger scope and a more"critical audience. 
His account of the Tennessee Centennial Exposition held in 1897 to 
celebrate the completion of 100 years of statehood is, however, undig- 
nified and silly. Two features of that exposition which were especially 
successful and distinctive were the display of the raw products of the 
South, from field, forest and mine, and the architecture. The Art 
Building was an exact reproduction of the Parthenon in external form, 
size, and decorations, and all the chief buildings were in either the pure 
Greek or the colonial style, formerly so much used in the south. 

The other book, though immediately designed for use in the higher 
grades, in compliance with the new text-book law, is in places more pre- 
tentious than a text-book and deserves consideration on more general 
grounds. It is a brief but compendious history of the state, containing 
the best that is to be found in Haywood, Ramsey and Phelan, correcting 
errors, exploding myths, and adding fresh material. The statements of 
fact are reliable, and the authors have shown great diligence in collect- 
ing them. The most valuable contributions are the chapters on the 
Indian treaties and land cessions, with new maps drawn from the data. 
These are subjects on which the authors are specialists. 

There is so much action in the early period that the narrative seldom 
fails to be interesting. But chapter after chapter in the period after 181 5 
is a mere chronicle of events and series of biographical sketches. The 
authors lack literary finish, historical perspective, power of generalization 
and power of interpretation. The mutiny of the Tennessee troops in the 
Creek campaign (FortStrother, Alabama, December, 18 13) is rhetorically 
attributed to deficient "fortitude." In fact it was due to the faulty militia 
system of defense against the Indians, a system which deserved full dis- 
cussion. General Jackson is praised for the spectacular events of Janu- 
ary 8, 1 81 5, and nothing is said of his memorable display of military 
genius by the attack of December 23, 1814. It would take a Cuvier to 
reconstruct from the dry bones of constitutional change scattered through 
the book any semblance to the organic development which actually took 
place from 1796 to 1870. Internal improvements which the constitution 
of 1834 was designed to promote, are treated of towards the close of 
the book in a chapter entitled: "The Constitution of 1870 Prohibits 
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State Aid to Internal Improvements." The encroachment of national 
politics into state affairs, especially under Jackson's influence, is noted as 
a fact. But the similar experience of other states is not adverted to, nor 
is its inevitableness discussed, nor the dwarfing effect upon state politics, 
nor the consolidating effect, through the aggrandizement of national at 
the expense of state interests ; all of them legitimate questions, and per- 
tinent, as showing the practical effect of our peculiar double system upon 
the relative spheres and reciprocal relations of the state and the national 
governments. 

Most of the episodes of Tennessee history are not peculiar to her 
alone. They have their local details and coloring. They may have 
been more intense in Tennessee than in other states, or less so. But 
they were mere parts of broad movements, and it would have added 
greatly to the value of this book for every purpose if more attention had 
been paid to the fact. The second edition, it is understood, will be 
printed from revised plates. 

Frederick W. Moore. 

Pausanias and other Greek Sketches, by J. G. Frazer. (Macmillan, 
pp. x, 419.) This attractive little volume contains first — as Mr. Frazer 
states in his preface — a reprint of that chapter upon Pausanias which served 
as an introduction to his voluminous and scholarly commentary upon that 
author. This is published without change, save the omission of the 
numerous footnotes which accompany the commentary. The essay upon 
Pericles is reprinted in the same way from the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
The other sketches are extracts, in whole or in part, from the com- 
mentary. The greater part of these are descriptions of those places men- 
tioned by Pausanias, and of the routes over which he journeyed. In a 
few instances accounts are given of places not visited by the ancient 
traveller, but well worth the attention of those who would follow in his 
footsteps. Some of the sketches are almost entirely rewritten, — that on 
the Lernaean Marsh, p. 266, and that on the road to Olympia, p. 287 ; 
others are published without change. As parts of Mr. Frazer's com- 
mentary upon the travels of Pausanias these descriptions add a needed 
touch of local color and of present interest to his account of the antiquar- 
ian and religious side of Greek life. Separately printed they will prove a 
welcome addition to the sources of information at the disposition of the 
modern traveller in Greece, while the admirable literary quality of the 
book will commend it to a larger audience. 

Rome : Its Rise and Fall. A Text-book for High Schools and Col- 
leges, by P. V. N. Myers, L.H.D. (Boston, Ginn, pp. xii, 554). This 
new history of Rome — an expansion of a smaller work by the same author 
— has all of Mr. Myers's characteristic merits. The style is simple, lively, 
and on the whole, clear ; the book contains abundance of anecdote and 
of other illustrative matter. The author aims, too, to show the signifi- 
cance of events, and introduces many instructive analogies from modern 



